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ABSTRACT 

The Office of Juvenile and Delinquency Prevention 
funded a model designed to improve the literacy level of youth in 
juvenile detention and correctional facilities. The model specified 
training language arts teachers and relevant staff and volunteers in 
direct instruction methods for rapid improvement of students* 
comprehension, particularly for those with reading disabilities. In 
1991, competitive grants were awarded to the Mississippi Univv^srsity 
of Women (MUW) and the Nellie Thomas Institute (NTl)— both 
experienced in using intensive systematic phonics with at-risk youth 
and young adults. NTI noted significantly increased skills In 
composition, vocabulary, mechanics, and spelling for 75 percent of 
participants (young adult inmates at the Soledad Penitentiary). MUW 
had similar experiences working with inmates in the Mississippi 
prison system. Educators (teachers and volunteers) representing 12 
states were trained. In three states, the juvenile correctional 
officials agreed to release results of their phonics instruction. 
Significant strides were accomplished and reported by MUW, NTI, and 
two sites in Ohio. Designed to teach illitf ate youth to read and 
write, these programs offered a nontraditional , motivational approach 
that provided students with immediate positive feedback and then 
encouraged them to strive for success. The programs used a 
progression of logically sequenced, multisensory lessons. A large 
part of the curriculum focused on development, integration^ and 
application of phonics. (Contact persons and addresses are listed.) 
(YLB) 
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A characteristic of juveniles incarcerated 
in correctional and detention facilities is 
their poor experience with elementary 
and secondary education. For many, 
difficulties in reading underlie their poor 
academic achievement. However, it has 
been demonstrated that with effective 
instruction the reading levels of incar- 
cerated youth can improve dramatically. 

Rolf Loeber and colleagues at the 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic 
of the University of Pittsburgh Medical 
School note a link between reading 
failure and delinquency: 

Both school performance, whether 
measured by reading achievement or 
tcachcr-ratcd reading performance, 
and retention in grade (i.e., being held 
back) relate to delinquency... The 
relationship between reading per- 
formance and delinquency appears 
even for first graders. Likewise, 
retention in grade associates with 
delinquency even for first graders. 
Delinquency is more likely for 



African-American males than for 
while males after adjusting for the 
effect of performance level and 
retention.' 

The Problem 

A substantial number of youth held in 
juvenile detention and correctional 
facilities arc experiencing reading 
problems. A sigrificant number — those 
Trading below tt-e fourth-grade level — 
arc deemed functionally illiterate. Upon 
their release from confinement, these 
youth will experience great difficulty in 
achieving and competing in today's 
increasingly technological world. 

The latest assessment of reading levels 
of incarcerated youth was conducted by 



' L jcbcr, Rolf, ct al.. Urban Delinquency and 
Substance Abuse Initial Findings Report. 
Vt ttshington, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 1993, p. 15. 



Project READ in 1978. The study of 
2,670 juvenile offenders, funded by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (OJJDP). found that 
the average student, while 15 years, 6 
months of age at the time of testing and 
in the ninth grade, was reading at a 
fourth-grade level. "Thirty-eight percent 
of all students scored below fourth 
grade."^ 

The Plan 

OJJDP sought to fund a model that was 
designed to improve the literacy level of 
youth in juvenile detention and correc- 
tional facilities by training language arts 
"eachers and relevant staff and volun- 
teers in direct instruction methods to 
rapidly improve students' :.omprehen- 
sion, particularly for those with reading 
disabilities. Direct instruction methods 



^To Make a Difference. Silver Spring, MD: 
READ.Itk:., 1978, ?. 27. 



From the Administrator 

The average reading ability of youth 
confined in correctional institutions is at 
the fourth-grade level. As literacy has long 
been the foundation of a sound education, 
it is not surprising that many juvenilf. 
dcuinecs have experienced serious 
academic difficulties. 

1 iic effects of such failures on the fragile 
self-esteem of adolescents are evident. 



Low self-esteem yields minimal motivation 
for academic achievemeni , the tragic 
cycle continues. 

The encouraging news is that proper 
pedagogy can produce significant improve- 
ment in reading skills — and in relatively 
short order. Fewer than 7 1 hours of insmic- 
liun can result in an average gain in reading 
comprehension of 7 to 12 months. 

U.S. NWUmMINT or I0UCAT10M 

EDUCATIONAL RESOUIVCES tNFOMMTION 
OENTilKifWQ 
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This bulletin describes innovative, phonics- 
based programs that have proven successful 
in combating functional illiteracy and its 
adverse aftermath within our juvenile 
corrections system. 

Wc trust you will find this infomiation 
usefu» in your efforts to promote literacy. 

John J. Wilson 
Acting Administrator 
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use high levels of student eng&gement, 
and teacher-directed classrooms use 
sequenced structured materials appropri- 
ate for the student*s ability. 

In 1991 competitive grants were 
awarded to the Mississippi University of 
Women (MUW), in Columbus, and the 
Nellie Thomas Instinite (NTi), in 
Monterey, California. Botli grantees 
were experienced in using intensive 
systematic phonics^ with at-risk youth 
and young adults. NTI had been 
teaching phonics to young adult inmates 
at the Soledad Penitentiary in California. 
The results were dramatic. SignificanMy 
increased skills in composition, vocabu- 
lary, mechanics, and spelling were notsd 
for 75 percent of the participants. 
Moreover, the inmates demonstrated a 
newly found self-esteem and improved 
self-image. MUW had similar experi- 
ences working with inmates in the 
Mississippi prison system. 

Since the grants were awarded, educa- 
tors (teachers and volunteers) represent- 
ing a dozen States* have been trained. In 
three States, the juvenile correctional 
officials agreed to release results of their 
phonics instruction. Student progress 
was measured by the Silvaroli Reading 
Inventory and other widely used means 
of measuring literacy skills. 

In Mississippi, 192 males, ages 14 
through 19, participated in the MUW 
project at facilities of the State Division 
of Youth Services. Tables 1 and 2 
indicate their academic gains in grade 
equivalent scores based upon a 9-month 
school year. Statistical analysis indicates 
the posttest mean was s ;nificantly 
higher than the pretest mean for each 
area tested. 



^As dcfmcd by Michael Eninncr, phonics consists 
of teaching beginners to read and pronounce words 
by learning the letter and sound association of 
individual letters, letter groups, and especially 
syllables as well as the principles governing these 
associations. Brunner, Retarding America: The 
Imprisonment of Potential Portland, OR: Halcyon 
House, 1993, p. 133. 

^Arizona, Arkansas. California. Colorado. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. Tennessee. Virginia, and 
Washington, 



Table 1 

Mean Spelling and Reading Gains, 1992-1993 
Williams School--Oakley Campus 
Raymond, Mississippi 



Year 


Speiting* 


Word 

Recognition* 


Oral 

Reading* 


Reading 
Comp.** 


Total 

Reading** 


Instruction 
TImA 


1992 


5 months 


8 months 


7 months 


7 months 


6 months 


38 hours 


Nm78 


1993 


4 months 


7 months 


1 year 


1 year 


7 months 


71 hours 





Table 2 

Mean Spelling and Reading Gains, 1993 
East Columbia High School 
Columbia, Mississippi 



Year 


Spelling* 


Word 

Recognition* 


Oral 

Reading" 


Reading 
Comp.** 


Total 

Reading*** 


Instruction 
Time 


1993 


1 month 


1 year 


1 year + 
1 month 


1 year 


6 months 


42 hours 


A/-30 



* silvaroli Classroom Reading Inventory 
•* Stanford Reading Achievement Tests 
'* Peabody Individual Achievement Tests 



Only students who scored at the third- 
grade level or below in reading and 
language arts were enrolled in the 
project. Each participant had attended 
public school. Most had been in school 
for at least 7 years and were still unable 
to read, spell, or write at a level regarded 
as literate. However, after 38 to 71 hours 
of instruction, the average gains in 
reading comprehension were between 
7 months and 1 year. This achievement 
is noteworthy, particularly in view of 
the relatively small amount of instruc- 
tion time. 



One measure of students* improvement 
can be seen :n before-and-after writing 
samples. Penmanship is taught and final 
drafts are written in the student's best 
penmanship. The samples of students* 
writing in the following figures illustrate 
not only improvements in writing, but in 
attitude as well; another dividend of this 
approach. 

Significant strides were also accom- 
plished and reported by NTI after only 
40 hours of phonics instruction at a site 
in Washington State and two sites in 
Ohio, as illustrated by Table 3. 



ERLC 



^ 3 



Figure 1 

Student Writing Sample — Before Instruction 



9/2/93 
Michael 



^ <:PC^//^^^i^ OynvL ^iwv> u^r^n^aiC 



Figure 2 

Student Writing Sample — After Instruction 



10/27/93 
Michael 



(/i/'UZl*s<» /^/ioC^ (aAZL AxZo -vt^^c (xyiv^n ^ 



ERLC 



Figure 3 

Student Writing Sample— Before Instruction 



9/17/93 
David H. 



my mom aJoOcvji(5 S<=\.\cl^)i<r "^>t5^'f^' ■Wscycxre 
-tint 'if^xXC . So olo no4. ^ccJyW ^«i^a.rory 



Figure 4 

Student Writing Sample— After Instruction 



12/10/93 
David H. 



noaL -Wneir SaJds on 4^ci> <^vrtplo£c tecuL( ftr 

rnr^. clous, ''(Jo get fht cvivj bog^^ Ond vr\ 
l^ts too 1^ hoti Sane mectic<nc Me c*«nt 

SoaW- clous UJas coorr^eol bctoase^ht /^rJew^kd- 
Pc^^JcJ M.: ha<A men to€.T- ^r^in^ Vo o\flp Mirv,. 
Sania Wed W Wjc bcfctr ^K«yCamc, 

'fnc W Lcere +Kare. ^^ £a.voC,^ if y^o 



rteci IVi^r TKin 4Ht W ^ays scol. 1 
I tWr^e Then ?iWa. 'oouci/ycu Can 

g'ifU 4Ke people. Rftc^r Vncy dtUucr^JL 
s\^CWiHm^%*TV*yULaJU|Va\VL ^c^ri^ did. 
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Table 3 



Average Reading and Comprehension (iains After Phonics Instruction 



Facility 


Session 


Average Gain 


Average Gain in 




in Reading 


Comprehension 


Green Hill School, WA 


Fall 1993(1) . 


1 

2 grade levels ; 


2 grade levels 


Green Hill School. WA 


Fail 1993 {11) 


3 grade levels 


3.25 grade levels 


Phoenix School, OH 


! Summer 1993 


1 .5 grade levels | 


1.5 grade levels 


Phoenix School. OH 


i993 


2.5 grade levels 


2.5 grade levels 


Camp Raulston, OH 


: FalM993 


1 

2 grade levels 


1.5 grade levels 



Analysis 

Designed to teach illiterate youth to read 
and write, these programs offer a 
nontraditional, motivational approach 
that provides students with immediate 
poc^itive feedback and then encourages 
them to strive for success. The ap- 
proach — not customarily found in 
schools — is no*2worthy because 
frequendy a juvenile offender's sense of 
inadequacy has been reinforced by the 
experience of academic failure. 

The programs employ a progression of 
logically sequenced, multisensory 
lessons. A large part of the curriculum 
focuses on the development, integration* 
and application of phonics. Reading and 
writing skills are readily developed once 
the foundation in phonics has been laid. 



For further information, 
contact: 

Professor Jane Hodges, Ed.D, 
Department of Education 
Mississippi University for Women 
P.O. Box 250 
Columbus, MS 39701 
205-373-^63 

Ms. Nancy Giuliotti, Executive Director 
Nellie Thomas Institute of Learning 
411 Pacific Street, Suite 320 
Monterey, CA 93940 
408-^7-1274 

P.M. Porpotage II, Assistant Director 
Training and Technical 
Assistance Division 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20531 
202-307-5040 



A 28-minute videotape discussing 
the activities of the projects des- 
cribed in this bulletin is available 
from the Juvenile Justice Clearing- 
house for $ 12.95. To order a copy 
of Retarding America — The 
Imprisonment of Potential (NCJ 
146605), write the Juvenile Justice 
Clearinghouse, Box 6000, 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 or 
call 800-638-8736, 



This bulletin was prepared under grant 
numbers 91-JS-CX-0002 and 91~JS-CX~- 
0003 from the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

Points of view or opinions expressed in this 
document are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the official position 
or policies of OJJDP or the U.S. Department 
of Justice. 



The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention is a component of the 
Office of Justice Programs, which also 
includes the Bureau of Justice Assistance, 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics, the 
National Institute of Justice , and the Office 
for Victims of Crime, 
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